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with the interpretations and accretions of the centuries removed. 
Every book which assists men to this primary knowledge of Jesus is 
peculiarly valuable, and the present volume is of that kind. 

C. W. V. 



The Covenant of Salt, as based on the Significance and Sym- 
bolism of Salt in Primitive Thought. By Henry Clay 
Trumbull, D.D. New York : Charles Scribner's Sons, 1899. 
Pp. 184. $1.50. 

The study of customs and modes of thought is as important as a 
critical study of the words themselves. Dr. Trumbull writes with sur- 
prising freshness upon an old subject, largely because he has acquainted 
himself with actual usages, as well as with words. The latter, in com- 
mon speech and use, lose much of their vividness and even meaning 
by being separated in space, time, and mind from the thing originally 
described. Having revived our appreciation of covenants, of blood 
and of the threshold, he now tells of salt as the seal of union between 
God and man. This most common of all substances, which the spec- 
troscope shows to be almost omnipresent, stands to the oriental mind 
as the representative of life, even as blood does. Salt vivifies vege- 
table matter, enriching it with a soul like that belonging to animal 
meat. In the case of flesh it preserves what is, for the eater at least, 
its life. Those peoples who do not put salt on their meat, drink, eat, 
or preserve the blood of the animal slain. The practical identity of 
salt and blood, as both representative of life, is shown by Dr. Trum- 
bull with marvelously rich illustration out of the vast stores of his 
reading. He has set forth attractively what the Scriptures, the custom 
of living men, and the traditions and folk-lore of many nations have to 
tell of the covenant of salt. Who that has upset the salt cellar has not 
been obliged, under social coercion or with merriment, to throw some 
of the spilled salt in the fire, " lest there be a quarrel " ? We have 
seen this custom in places as far apart as Fukui and Philadelphia. 
Under a household habit lies a truth profoundly discerned and still 
vital to the oriental. Dr. Trumbull's pithy chapters could be easily 
enlarged from the habits of life in the countries bordering on the 
Pacific, where fixed rules about the buying and use of salt and the 
undesirability of spilling it are in vogue. 

Although the word " covenant " appears more than two hundred 
and fifty times in the Old Testament, there are but three places where 
" the covenant of salt " is spoken of (Numb. 18:19; 2 Chron. 13:5; 
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Lev. 2:13), all the cases being of peculiar and sacred significance and 
each unique. " The covenant of salt implies an unchangeableness to 
a degree unknown to men except in a covenant of blood as a covenant 
of very life." The use of salt in sacrifices, exorcism, divination, and 
hospitality is illustrated with many references to literature and social 
customs. Symbolizing blood and life, it represents the supreme gift 
from the Supreme Giver. In showing this, the author sets forth a 
host of facts in a fascinating way, crowning his work with a noble 
chapter on the Ten Commandments as a covenant of love. He must 
be a dull preacher who cannot get one or more very helpful and 
illuminating sermons out of this book. w. E. Griffis. 

Ithaca, N. Y. 

The Trial of Jesus Christ : A Legal Monograph. By A. Taylor 
Innes. New York : Imported by Charles Scribner's Sons, 
1899. Pp. 123. $1. 

Special treatises upon certain aspects of the life of Christ are 
especially valuable when written by men who are professionally inter- 
ested in the phase which they consider. The present volume is a capi- 
tal illustration of such a book. Its author is a lawyer, and he treats the 
trial of Jesus from the legal point of view. The general plan of his 
work is to separate the trial of Jesus into two parts — the Jewish and 
the Roman. Under the former he considers the question of the 
appearance before the high priest, claiming that this is nothing but a 
preliminary and altogether illegal examination. The distinctions made 
between civil and criminal trials are well drawn, and the author seems 
to have considerable knowledge of the Talmud. But in this particular 
he does not claim to be an expert. His conclusion on the question of 
Hebrew law is this: "That a process begun, continued, and apparently 
finished, in the course of one night ; commencing with witnesses against 
the accused who were sought for by the judges, but whose evidence was 
not sustained even by them ; continued by interrogatories which 
Hebrew law does not sanction, and ending with a demand for con- 
fession which its doctors expressly forbid ; all followed, twenty-four 
hours too soon, by a sentence which described a claim to be the Ful- 
filler of the hopes of Israel as blasphemy — that such a process had 
neither the form nor the fairness of a judicial trial." 

In his account of the Roman trial Mr. Innes is especially at home, 
for Roman law is far more intelligible to an English lawyer than is the 
Jewish. There are some capital pieces of interpretative insight in this 



